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extent, and her book, as a whole, shows great industry. If the reader 

feels a certain lack of poise and judgment, he should remember that to 

gain an understanding of the many men who made up the political life of 

a long period of struggle and progress is a task which a lifetime of 

labor by the most earnest student may well leave incomplete. The 

author is to be commended for her conscientious examination of a vast 

amount of material and for presenting her results in a solid and well 

arranged form. Her three concluding chapters leave little to be desired 

in regard to the relations which they undertake to treat. 

J. S. Bassett. 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Le Roi et ses ministres pendant les trois derniers siecles de la 
monarchic Par Paul Viollet. Paris, Librairie de la Soci6t6 du 
Recueil Sirey, 1912. — x, 614 pp. 

In his earlier work on the political institutions of France, Histoire 
des institutions politiques et administra fives, Professor Paul Viollet has 
traced the development of the French constitution to the close of the 
middle ages. The volume before us is properly a continuation of this 
work and carries the discussion down to the close of the eighteenth 
century or, more specifically, to 1789. In this study, however, the 
author deals with the central administration only ; in a future work, 
" si Dieu me prete vie," he hopes to complete the subject by studies 
on the clergy, the estates general, the great judicial bodies and the 
finances of the monarchy. It has, of course, not been possible to 
eliminate these subjects entirely from the present work on the king and 
his agents, but their treatment is incidental only. 

The work begins with an introductory chapter on the kingdoms and 
dominions of the kings of France. We are accustomed to look on the 
territories ruled by the Bourbons as one French kingdom ; but the 
author shows that several patches of border territory, such as Beam, 
Navarre and Provence, claimed an autonomous existence and were 
joined to France by some sort of personal union. Time soon reduced 
the autonomous rights of these territories to mere fiction ; ' ' mais 
combien chere aux Provencaux, cette fiction!" (page 14). The 
expansion of the French dominions toward the Pyrenees, the Alps and 
the Rhine is traced in some detail, and considerable attention is paid 
to the terms of the great series of treaties that began with the adjust- 
ments of Cateau-Cambresis (1559). Colonial expansion is also 
touched upon, and an account is given of the international privileges 
enjoyed by the Bourbon monarchs, especially in the Ottoman Empire, 
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where they had inherited certain exceptional rights as heirs of the 
crusading chiefs. 

The discussion of French kingship properly begins with a study of 
the theory of divine right. As to the origin of this theory the author 
has nothing new to offer ; but he seems to believe that the doctrine 
might have had far less importance in history had it not been for the 
vast extension of royal power, which gave the crown an appearance of 
divinity in popular eyes. The influence of the Protestant revolt on 
the growth and acceptance of this theory is not discussed ; but ample 
space is given to the writings of Bossuet on this subject, and the im- 
portance of his views is carefully brought out. 

Two external powers claimed superiority to the French king — the 
pope and the emperor. To the claims of the emperor slight attention 
is given : he was treated with great deference by the kings of France, 
but this rarely went beyond words. The author does find isolated 
instances of apparent submission to the emperor on the part of the 
king of France, but to these he attaches no importance. Of far 
greater interest is Professor Viollet's discussion of the relations that 
existed between the king and the pope. The efforts of the king to ex- 
tend his authority over the border lands between temporal and spiritual 
authority led to the Gallican controversy, of which the author gives an 
extended account. He seems to hold that the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes (1685) was an attempt to make the declaration of 1682 
less offensive to the papal taste. He also calls attention to a later 
assertion of the Gallican principles — this time in the interest of tolera- 
tion for Roman Catholics in Britain — when the younger Pitt requested 
the opinion of the University of Paris and several other Roman 
Catholic faculties as to papal authority over British Catholics (page 

i35). 

Professor Viollet finds, however, that there were other and more real 
limitations on the king's authority in the governmental system itself. 
Bourbon absolutism was largely a matter of theory. The bureaucratic 
machine that centered at Versailles ruled not only the nation but the 
king. 

Louis XV, qui fut a peu pres la derniere personnification de cette theorie 
superbe du droit divin, Louis XV n'avait pas meme la libert6 de sa propre 
diplomatic: c'est en cachette de ses ministres que, craintivement, comme 
une sorte de courtier marron courant chaque jour le risque d'etre d6savoue, 
il essayait d'agir personnellement sur les cours de l'Europe [page 77]. 

En effet, c'est toujours, ou, du moins, c'est presque toujours le Conseil 
du prince qui regit. C'est au Conseil qu' appartient la haute direction des 
affaires [pages 160, 161]. 
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This was true on the legislative as well as on the executive side of the 
government. The king was the supreme legislator ; but the author 
emphasizes the importance of the officials who assisted in drawing up 
the laws. Their work was frequently more than clerical ; they often 
inspired the laws that they put into form. 

The historian consequently finds it necessary to devote a large part 
of his work to the organization of the central administration : the 
chancery, the king's secretarial force, the department of finance and 
the secretaries of state. In all the various fields of administrative 
growth, interesting parallels to corresponding officials and activities in 
England appear and suggest reciprocal influences ; but this is a phase 
of the subject that the author has not attempted to present. 

Most important, perhaps, is his discussion of the origin and develop- 
ment of the offices of secretaries of state, as we have in them the 
beginnings of the ministry in its modern form. In 1547, Henry II 
elevated four of his numerous secretaries to higher positions in the 
government, assigning to each certain districts in France and certain 
foreign countries as fields of authority. The modern departmental 
system was reached only after a long and gradual development. As 
introductory to the history of the modern ministry in France, the 
author discusses the position of the chief minister, whose power is 
shown to have been derived from no single office but from of a group 
of offices. More than a page is required to enumerate the positions 
held by Cardinal Mazarin , each of which contributed something to the 
sum of his powers and revenues. It is well known that Louis XIV 
wished to act as his own chief minister; Professor Viollet, however, 
believes that the dignity in fact was permitted to continue : " certains 
secretaires d'Etat de Louis XIV (bien dignes du titre de ministres qui 
ordinairement leur fut donn6) menteraient d'etre appeles premiers 
ministres, si grande fut leur influence personnelle " (page 260). 

Two long chapters follow in detail the reconstruction of the French 
army and the development of the military marine. While recognizing 
that a system that allows a privileged class to monopolize official 
positions in the army has certain solid elements, the author sees clearly 
its inadequacy and its evil results. He shows in the same connection 
that the efforts to maintain this monopoly had their origin in a 
humanitarian motive : it was an attempt to aid the aristocracy ; for 
" la noblesse traine bien souvent une existence genee et presque 
miserable ; elle inspire un sentiment voisin de la pitie " (page 372). 

The extension of royal authority into the provinces is the subject of 
the closing chapters. In these the author gives an account of certain 
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great public services that were undertaken by the state , such as the 
inspection of mines, the improvement of highways, the postal service 
and the erection of public buildings ; he also traces the history and 
discusses the functions of the provincial intendant. The efforts of the 
government, just before the Revolution, to reform the system that had 
been built up so laboriously during the Bourbon period is briefly 
alluded to but not discussed in detail. 

It is not possible in the space of a brief review to give an adequate 
idea of the wide fields or of the variety of subjects that Professor 
Viollet has found it necessary to cover and present in this study. So 
far as the reviewer is able to judge, the work has been done with 
thoroughness and care. The narrative is written in the author's lively 
and informal style and makes easy and interesting reading. His 
digressions may be criticized as not always pertinent and sometimes 
confusing ; but they are always informing and usually have some con- 
nection with the main theme. It is doubtless true that the ethics of 
dueling was as vital a matter to some Frenchmen of the time as the 
theory of divine right. Professor Viollet shows no great sympathy for 
the old regime, but he tries to do justice to its aspirations and is spar- 
ing in the use of exclamation points. The reviewer is pleased to note 
the presence of an index, though on the side of the subject matter it is 
not so complete as might be desired. 

Laurence M. Larson. 

University of Illinois. 

The Origin of the English Constitution. By GEORGE BURTON 
Adams. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, Henry Frowde , 
Oxford University Press, 1912. — 378 pp. 

In the present volume Professor Adams presents, as a coherent and 
complete whole, his theory of the origin of the limited monarchy in 
England with which students of the English constitution have become 
familiar through his articles published during the last few years in the 
English Historical Review and in its American namesake. Professor 
Adams has done more, however, than merely bring together these 
papers. Of the first three chapters, introductory to the main theme, 
two are entirely and the third is mainly new. The fifth chapter, 
containing some discussion of the clauses of the Great Charter, is also 
for the most part new. By using for the discussion of critical and 
technical matters the notes appended to the several chapters, the author 
has succeeded in keeping the text relatively free from detail and in 
making it available for the use of others than professed specialists. 



